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VI.— ADDITIONAL LIGHT ON THE TEMPLE OF 

GLAS. 

Some loose vellum leaves of a manuscript writtenbetween 
1431 and 1450 (according to Dr. Kenyon of the British 
Museum) are bound in with a paper ms. of Hoccleve's 
Regement of Princes, in ms. British Museum Sloane 1212. 
These leaves, written in what may be a different hand from 
that of the Hoccleve scribe, contain some interesting 
material, most of which has up to now remained un- 
identified. 

The leaves at the end of the volume do not now concern 
us. They contain the last stanza of a poem now lost, in- 
troducing a young squire, the " tresgentyl Eger de Feme- 
nye," " born in Pallatye," to the service of some lord ; and 
the Balade in Commendation of Our Lady, by Lydgate, 
printed by Prof. Skeat in the supplementary volume of the 
" Oxford Chaucer." 

The leaves at the beginning of the volume are more im- 
portant to students. Folio la contains 16 lines of verse, 
made up of phrases borrowed from Lydgate's Temple of 
Glas. These occupy half the page; the rest contains an 
extract from the Temple of Glas, 11. 736-754, 762-763. 
The " hir " of the original has been changed to " youre,'' 
to make this seem a direct petition of a lover to his lady, 
instead of the lover's remarks to Venus, as in the Temple 
of Glas. 1 

Folio lb contains two tries at a love-ballade, made of 
Lydgatian phrases; together with a considerable number 
of marginal notes by the scribe. These run as follows: 

'The identification is mine. B. Fehr, Archiv, 107, 50-52, prints this 
and the next page as ' ' zwei lyrische Gedichte," and anonymous. 
128 
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Left margin ; " Une sanz plus, fortune alias," then the fol- 
lowing, one below the other : " Scales, 1 Ver elle tout bien ; 
Morley, 2 Ele est mon cure; Felbrigge, 3 Sanz mwer; Nor- 
manvile, 4 youres for euer." 

Top, " Pur ma soueraigne, lucas," 5 (the scribe's name, 
repeated elsewhere in the ms. always in the same hand as 

"Thomas Lord Scales, a resident of Norfolk, was one of the most 
prominent nobles of his day. See his life in the Dictionary of National 
Biography. 

* Thomas Lord Morley, a resident of Suffolk, died in the fourteenth 
year of Henry VI. (MS. Harley 4031, genealogy, fol. 109 f.). 

3 Sir Simon de Felbrigg, who I believe was head of his family in his day, 
was a famous knight of Norfolk. The monumental brass covering his tomb 
is one of the finest in England. See W. Eye, History of Norfolk, 1885, p. 
196. Sir Simon at one time made Judge Wm. Paston his trustee (Paston 
Letters, I, xxxvii). 

* Henry Normanvyle was a lance with Lord Eoos at Agincourt. He was 
probably from Yorkshire. See R. Belleval, Agincourt, 1865, p. 343. 

5 This "lucas" I believe may be identical with John Lucas, a scribe or 
owner of mss., in the 15th century. Eitson, Bibl. Poetica, p. 65, calls 
Lucas a collector or composer of a book of ballades and quotes Sir John 
Hawkins, History of Music, n, 91, ed. 1766, who states that Joseph Ames 
owned a folio ms. of these ballades. I can find no trace of this ms. in the 
sale catalogue of Ames's books, May, 1760, or in a later sale in 1852. Judg- 
ing by the contents of Harley 1706, and Douce 229, Nos. 826, 829, 830 of 
the sale in 1760, may contain ballades" copied by Lucas. Soth ms. Harley 
1706, and MS. Douce 229 contain two ballades of four stanzas each in rhyme 
royal, probably by Lydgate, "take owt of the boke of John Lucas," and 
inserted as premonitory to the treatise of How to Learn to Die (the 5th 
chapter of Orologium Sapiencie, being a dialogue between a Disciple of 
Wisdom, and Death ). These ballades are extracts from the Fall of Princes, 
i, 1. The first stanza alone is original. Another copy, without the above 
rubric, is in ms. Univ. Lib. Cam. Ff. 5. 45, fol. 13 b. 

Davy's genealogy of the Lucas family in ms. b. m. Adds. 19140, folio 
222, gives a John Fitz Lucas of Saxham, Suffolk, as son of a Lucas who 
flourished in Henry V's time. The Lucas of this ms. is probably of this 
district. It is very odd that he should name three lords of East Anglia and 
their mottoes if he were not himself a native of that district. In 1532 a 
John Lucas received acquittance from the Abbot of Bury St. Edmunds for 
an annuity due him in right of his church (ms. Bodl. Tanner cvi, art. 7). 
The phrase "ma souveraigne joie" scribbled by Lucas reminds us of the 
9 



130 HENKY NOBLE MacCRACKEN. 

the text) . Right side : " Mercy ma soueraigne Joie," 
"Youres alone," " Yow best," " Noon bettir," "Soue- 
raigne," " Youres for euer," " Jenose dire," " Humble- 
ment Magre," " Sanz Mwer," " Lucas, Fortune humble- 
ment attendaunt," " pur ma soueraigne," " Une sanz plus 
pur le Roy." I shall return to these in a moment. 

Folio 2, both sides, contains lines 98-162 of the Temple 
of Glas. Half the line 163 is given as a catch-word at 
2b, bottom. Folio 3, both sides, contains eight stanzas 
and two lines of the poem by Lydgate to a royal prince, 
which I call " A Defence of Holy Church," 21 stanzas of 
which are found at the back of us. Harley 1245, fol. 182. 
The latter ms. contains otherwise only the Fall of Princes. 

Folio 4, both sides, contain 11. 439-505 of the Lover's 
Complaint, attached to the Temple of Glas in two mss. 
A careful collation of all these leaves with the readings of 
other mss. — as given by Prof. Schick in his edition of the 
Temple of Glas, shows that we have here a version closely 
akin throughout to what Schick calls the A group, namely, 
Shirley's ms. Adds. 16165, a poor version of 1450 ( ?), and 
ms. Univ. Library, Cambridge, Gg. 4.27, about 1430 
(Schick, p. xxii). 

I give the variants below. 1 



similar scribble by John Shirley the scribe (c. 1450), who in ms. Ashmole 
59 writes "ma joye" about an initial letter, a "crowned A." 

The reason for connecting these names with Norfolk and Suffolk will 
appear. 

1 MSS. T. = Tanner 346, Bodl. 

F.= Fairfax 16, Bodl. 

B. = Bodley 638, Bodl. 

P. = Pepys 2006, Magd. Coll., Camb. 

G. = Gg. 4. 27, Univ. Lib. Camb. 

S. = B. M. Adds. 16165. 

L. =Longleat 258 (Marquis of Bath). 

Sl.= Sloanel212. 
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In the last extract we have thirteen agreements of Gr. 
with SI., two agreements of S. with SI., and six cases in 
which SI. disagrees with both S. and G-. 

In the other passages we have a remarkable agreement 
with the readings of Gr., the only disagreements being 
peculiar to SI., except in 1. 112 and 1. 752, where SI. is in 
accidental agreement with T. and with T. S. 

It is, of course, obvious that we may now add a ms. 
SI., represented by the fragments discussed, to the A group, 
as derived from a common original with Gr. S. It seems 
likely, too, that S. is at a further remove from this 
original than either G. or SI. 

The French mottoes copied above may now be con- 
sidered in the light they throw on the Temple of Olas as a 
poem. It seems clear that we have in the series " Scales, 



1. 741, word T.] vowed G. S. SI. etc. ; 749, saue T. P.] but G. S. SI. F. 
B. ; 750, demenyng T. SI. etc.] demyng S. ; 751, benygne T. SI. etc.] 
kunnyng S. ; 752, And T. F. S. SI. etc.] An B. G. ; 108, )>at one T. etc.] 
the ton G. SI. >at othir T. etc.] the tothir G. SI. ; 110, Chaucer T. G. 
S. etc.] causer SI. ; 112, hov T. SI. etc.] of G. S., anoro T.] an arow G. S. 
81. ; 115, *Daphue etc.] Dane, G., 81. Done 8., Diane T. P. F. B. L. ; 118, 
loue of |>e T. S. etc.] the love of G. SI. ; 119, into a bole T. G. etc.] Tria- 
ble S. yn table, SI. ; 120, of T. G. S. etc.] on SI. ; 123, hir G. S. SI.] his 
T. F. B. L. ; 130, Philologye G. 81.] Phillogie F. B. P. L. Philloge T. 
Philosophie S. ; 139, ledne G. S. T.] ledevs SI. ; 141, oft G. S. T. etc.] 
oftyn 81. ; 147, for T. etc.] thourgh G. by S. of P. thorow SI. (the only 
reading that makes the line metrical) ; 149, iput T. G. S. etc.] put 81. ; 
154, T. F. P. B. omit the line, G. S. SI. give it ; 161, Ne T. P. F. B.] in 
G. S. SI. ; G. S. and SI. alone have the Lover's Complaint ; 443, That G. 
SI.] Yit S. ; 446, now G. SI.] om S. ; 447, of G. SI.] al of S. ; 448, sigh- 
ing S. SI.] seyinge G. ; 450, herte G. SI.] lyve S. to-brest G. 81.] brek and 
brest S. ; 451, the G. S.] om SI. ; 453, Do G. SI.] do)>e S. ; 457, this 
pitous G. S.] dispitous SI. (a better reading.) ; 458, joure G. SI.] hir S. ; 
460. hauyth G. SL] om S. ; 463, oth G. SI.] o}>er S. ; 466, parte G.] to 
parte SI. darte S. ; 474, omitted by SI. ; 476, lyeth G. 81. ] is S. ; 479, or S. 
SI.] othyr G. disese G. SL] destresse S. ; 481, Vn to G. S.] to SI. ; 484, 
more G. S.] may SI. ; 500, ek G. S.] om SI. ; 504, niyn S.] and myn G. 
SI. 
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youres for euer," a set of family mottoes. Those on the 
other side of the page may well be mottoes of other 
families. Among them occurs " humblement magre," and 
this motto is repeated on margins of other leaves. Now 
this is the motto inscribed on the dress of the " Lady " in 
the Temple of Olas, who presents her bill to Venus. I am 
referring here only to the version as represented by G. S. 
SI. 11. 308-310. 

"Therfore hir woord wiJ>oute variaunce 
Was up and down as men myjte se 
In frens enbrondyt humblement magre." 

If we remember the popularity of heraldic emblazoning 
in the fifteenth century, and the fondness for showing 
these in a lady's dress (compare the Companion to Eng- 
lish History, p. 125), we may assume with some confi- 
dence that Shirley was right when he said this poem was 
written " a la request dun amoureux " (rubric of Adds. 
16165) and that both lady and lover were real persons. 

But we must go further than this. The A group is not 
the original group of texts of the Temple of Olas; it is the 
B group, represented best by ms. Tanner 346, which gives 
the original version of the story. Here the lady's garment 
is embroidered with sundry " rolles," 

"For to expoune the trouth of hir entent." 

upon which her 

" woord wi)>oute variaunce 
Enbronded was as men myjte se 
De mieulx en mieulx, with stones and perre." 

(11. 308-310.) 
Later (1. 530) the lady says to Venus: 

"To do youre will de mieulx en mieulx magre." 

The corresponding place in F. B. G. S. has " humble- 
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ment magre " as before. Other points in his description 
of the lady are also differently treated. 1 

Such changes in the mss. point strongly to a real pur- 
pose for the motto, and Prof. Schick (note to this line 312) 
does not attempt to deny this : he only adds (p. cxiii) " I 
have not been able to find anywhere the motto of the 
lady." 

Professor Schick need not have looked far for the 
motto " de mieux en mieux." It is the motto of one of 
the most distinguished of English families, the Pastons, 

'It is impossible to agree with Professor Schick's theory that the lady's 
earlier dress (in the A group of texts) of green and white was changed to 
black, red, and white because the color green was that of inconstancy. It 
was surely changed for the same purpose that the motto was, that the haw- 
thorne branches (white flowers and green leaves) (1. 505) were changed to 
roses, and 1. 510, which had contained no name at all, was altered to bring in 
the name Margaret. That purpose was to suit another lady. I am reminded 
of Hoccleve's scratching out one patron's name in a ballade of appeal and 
inserting John Carpenter's in an autograph MS. 

But the color and the flower cannot help us in finding the lady, I am 
afraid. The Paston coat of a chief indented gold, the field silver flouret 
in azure goes back no earlier than 1466, at the death of John Paston, the 
son of William, and the proof then submitted as to the antiquity and gen- 
tility of the family is not extant and rests under grave suspicion, as Gaird- 
ner shows. See his introduction. 

The earliest Paston coat extant is of the Berry arms, in gold and silver, 
made in 1448 by a servant of John Paston, son of William ("Paston 
Letters,'' ed. 1904, n, 91). The fact that the servant had been sent to a 
place at some distance, to copy the arms of Paston's mother, indicates how 
uncertain the knowledge of arms was among the Pastons. The change from 
green and white to blue and white may have occurred in John Paston's 
time, for it seems from the above letter that he was gathering materials to 
use in claiming armorial rights. The change from green to blue meant only 
the misreading of a 6 ( = azure, see Companion to English History, plate 57, 
No. 9) for v, a common mistake. For example in the excellent Land MS. 
683, (circa 1450) the word "avowe" is written "above," fol. 41 b, in the 
last stanza of Lydgate's St. Giles. It is noteworthy that the Barry arms 
contained "flower is of sylver," white flowers. See in the above reference, 
the cut to the "Paston Letters." 
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famous for their letters. Sir Win. Paston, who died in 
1608, had as his motto, " De mieux en mieux pour tout." 
Wm. Paston, Earl of Yarmouth, eighty years later had the 
motto, " De mieux je pense en mieux;" and other Pastons, 
as the " Visitations of Norfolk " show, had merely " de 
mieux en mieux." I may refer also to Blomefield's Nor- 
folk, vi, 491 ; and to W. Rye, Monumental Inscriptions 
in the Hundred of Tunstead, Norwich, 1891, p. 92. A 
few supporting facts may make this connection more 
plausible. The Pastons owned not only Lydgate's Secrees 
(Lansdowne ms. 285), but his Temple of Glas, his Guy of 
Warwick, Horse, Goose and Sheep, and Tale of Two 
Merchants, and very likely others. 1 

In 1471 Sir John Paston wrote his brother (Gairdner's 
ed. Letters, in, 37) : " Brother, — I pray you to loke uppe 
my ' Temple of Glasse ' and send it me by the berer 
hereof." 

John Paston's father, Judge William Paston, the 
founder of the family fortunes, was a brother of the 
Abbey of Bury St. Edmunds, Lydgate's home. The Pas- 
ton estates were on the borderland of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and the notice of election gives Paston credit for " de- 
votionem quam erga Deum et nostrum habetis monaster- 
ium " (Yates, History of St. Edmundshury, p. 156). The 
form which Wm. Paston's " devotion " had taken can be 
guessed from earlier documents of the Pastons, such as 
that in Harley Charter 54, E., 37, B. M., " 28 August 
1341," in which Robert de Paston assigns to two chaplains 
lands in the fields of St. Edmund's Bury. As a monk in 
the monastery of St. Edmund, Lydgate must have known 
Wm. Paston, and rejoiced in his generosity to his church. 
This conferring of brotherhood was at the feast of St. 

1 See the catalogue in Gairdner, Paston Letters, repr. 1896, m, 300-1. 
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Ambrose, 1429. But for years before that Wm. Paston 
had been a Serjeant of the law, and as early as 1414 had 
acted as arbitrator in a dispute, for the city of Norwich 
(Gairdner, I. c, i, xxiii). His marriage took place in 
1420. 1 And John Paston, his eldest son, was born in 
1421. Wm. Paston married well, his bride Agnes Berry, 
bringing a coat of arms and much land to her husband. 
It is not unlikely, I believe, that the Temple of Glas was 
originally written to celebrate this union. 

That Lydgate, about this time, was the proper person to 
whom to apply for an epithalamium, is shown by his poem 
on the loves of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester and Jacque- 
line of Holland, in 1422, written, as Shirley quaintly puts 
it, " in the desirous time of their true loving." This may 
be read in Miss Hammond's print in Anglia, xxvn, 381 ff. 
The Temple of Glas was undoubtedly one of these occa- 
sional poems that raised Lydgate to the position of un- 
crowned poet laureate, and secured him the commission 
from this royal pair. 

There are striking parallels to the Temple of Glas in 
Lydgate's description of Jacqueline, in regard to womanly 
qualities, stanzas 10-15, which I pass over without quot- 
ing. Stanza 16 is, however, even more interesting for our 
purposes. 

"And hir colours beon black whyte and rede 
pe reed in trouthe tookene}>e stabulnesse 
And J>e black whoo so takej* heede 
Signyfyeth parfyt soburnesse 
pe whyte also is tooken of clennesse 
And eek hir word is in verray soo)* 
' Ce Men raysoun ' al J>at euer she dool>e." 

Similarly Humphrey has his motto, 
1 The marriage settlement is of this date. See Paston Letters, i, p. 11. 
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(23) " For whome he wryte)>e in good aventure 

Sanz plus vous belle 1 perpetually tendure." 

Jacqueline is referred to by name, but Humphrey is not. 

The poem, like the Temple of Glas, has an envoye in 
which Lydgate dedicates it to the lady of his praise. 

Among the Paston letters, the one in Gairdner num- 
bered 876 (in, 302-3) contains a poem from a lady to her 
absent lord, which if not actually written by Lydgate for 
a lady of the Pastons, shows the closest imitation of the 
monk's style. I incline to favor Gairdner's alternative 
conjecture that the monk of Bury wrote the poem. The 
rhymes are all in the Lydgate rhyme index, and the slip- 
pery method of parallel passages could be used to the 
fullest extent in support of this contention. 2 

That Lydgate was known to the gentry of the neighbor- 
hood, and could feel for a noble wife in her lonely state, 
while her husband was gone, is clear from the evidence of 
his poem entitled the Departyng of Chaucer, written in 
1417. I quote from the print in Modern Philology, i, 
331 f. 

1 Cf. the motto, " une sanz plus pour le roy," in Lucas's list of mottoes. 

2 The ye rhyme is kept in this poem. Companye : ie, st. 7 ; folye : guye : 
remedye, st. 4. 

The word trust (st. 5) =sad, sober, stedfast, is found in Lydgate' s Fif- 
teen Joys of Mary. Compare also : 
Paston poem, st. 4 : " O owght on absence ther foolys have no grace." 
Tale of Two Merchants, st. 18: 

" O oute on absence of hem that loven trewe, 
O oute on party ng bi disseueraunce." 

The cold and hot, perplexity between two extremes, etc , found in the 
poem, are Lydgatian. 

" Now hot now cold as fallyth by aventure." 

Tale of Two Merchants, st. 32 : "My dool now hot now cold." 
Lydgate always represents love as a fever. But parallels need not be 
multiplied. For another view, cf. Mod. Lang. Qu., in, 111 (1900). 
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( St. 8. ) " Lat be youre weping / tendre creature 

By my sainte Eleyne / f er away in Ynde 
How shoule ye / J>e gret woo endure 
Of his absence /t>at beon so truwe and kynde 
HaJ>e him amonge / enprynted in your mynde 
And seythe for him /shortly in a clause 
Goddes soule to hem / )>at beon in cause." 

The feeling of absolute boredom when the lord and his 
gentlemen are away, as it is expressed in the Paston poem, 
finds an exact counterpart in this lament for Chaucer's 
absence. 

It is further worth observing that it was Judge Wm. 
Paston who purchased the Manor of Gresham from Thomas 
Chaucer, and that Molynes, mentioned in Lydgate's poem, 
was co-heir to the estate with Chaucer, and relative of the 
Molynes whose feud with the Pastons occupies so much of 
the famous letters. 

It is therefore practically certain that Wm. Paston, 
while not a knight, was in 1417 one of the gentlemen 
" dwelling enviroun," whom Lydgate addresses as regret- 
ting with him the absence of Thos. Chaucer on his embassy 
to France. 

Professor Schick, by always calling the lover of the 
Temple of Olas a knight, might mislead someone into ob- 
jecting to Wm. Paston in respect to his lack of knight- 
hood. But Lydgate in the Temple of Glas nowhere refers 
to the lover as a knight, but always as a man. 1 The lover 
then could be any person of respectability. The reputa- 
tion of Wm. Paston (he was known as " The Good 
Judge") accords well with Lydgate's praise of the lover. 

'550, " I saugh a man." 1041, " pe compleint of )>is man." 

849, "Toward Ms man." 1113, " Accepte |>is man." 

936, " pis woful man." 1280, "Hir humble servaunt." 

964, "pis dredful man." 1285, " pis man," and so 

11. 1347, 1354, 1360. 
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After praising his handsome form in conventional terms 
the poet calls him, 

559. " like to ben a man 

And >erwithal as I reherse can 
Of face and chere J>e most gracious 
To be biloved happi & ewrous." 

It is quite unlikely that The Temple of Glas, if written 
for a wedding in the Paston family, could have been written 
before 1420, for Wm. Paston's father was a man of small 
means, in fact only a small farmer, while his wife, so his 
enemies claimed, was only a bondwoman. (See his life in 
Diet. Nat. Biography) . It is probable that along with the 
increasing fortune and state of Wm. Paston went a desire 
for social recognition, and that his assumption of arms and 
a motto was his own action. The motto, " de mieux en 
mieux," may well represent his own rapidly improving lot 
in life. At his marriage he may have commissioned 
Lydgate to write an allegory of his lovemaking, and fur- 
nished him with his motto. On this the poet, who was 
doing commissions for everybody, built up his Temple of 
Glas, and clothed the lady in her lover's motto, a not im- 
possible thing, since in his story she had come to Venus to 
confess her love for the " knight." 

Otherwise it might be objected that the lady should 
wear only her own motto. But it would not have been a 
bad slip for a poet to put a bride in the arms and em- 
broidered motto of her husband-elect, for this was cer- 
tainly done after marriage. In H. Spelmann's Aspilogia, 
L., 1654, notes, p. 94, ed. Sir Edw. Bysshe, there is a cut 
of a woman's figure of this period on a monument, her 
inner dress having her own arms, her outer those of her 
husband. I am told that Japanese women observe the 
same custom to-day. 
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Of course, it cannot be proved that Agnes Berry did not 
bring this motto with her into the family. 

This view of the poem would put it in 1420. It would 

put it seventeen years later than Prof. Schick's guess. I 

call it guess, because it is based on an astronomical remark 

of Lydgate's in the poem, dating it " amyddecembre." This 

Professor Schick would confine to December 14th or 15th, 

and then working out the moon's phases, on the suggestion 

in the poem, would seize on 1403 as the proper date. But 

in Chapter 52 of the Life of Our Lady, Lydgate remarks 

(stanza 15) : 

"Amyddecembre 

The nyght I merie of his natyvyte." 

Here the 25th is " amyd decembre." 

The putting the date of the Temple of Glas as late as 
1420 would explain why this poem is so largely in heroic 
couplets. Lydgate was then employed on Troy Book, and 
found it hard to write in anything else. His heroic couplet 
period extended from 1412 to 1426, and includes Troy 
Book, Thebes, Prologue to Pilgrimage, Pedigree, Mum- 
ming at Hertford, and a Holy Meditation. These are all 
(save the last) dated with certainty in this period, and no 
others of Lydgate's one hundred and fifty poems are in 
this metre, except the Temple of Glas. It is more reason- 
able, then, to assign the Temple of Glas to this period than 
to any other. The fact that the Departyng of Chaucer 
(1417) is in rhyme royal shows that Lydgate was hovering 
between the two metres, and could write in either. 

My argument is, of course, circumstantially incomplete. 
But I have given evidence tending to show the following 
facts : 

(1) Families were associated with mottoes in Norfolk 
and Suffolk in Lydgate's time. 
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(2) The motto of the Paston family, at the earliest date 
at which it can be traced, agrees with that of the lady's 
motto in the original version of the Temple of Olas. 

(3) Wm. Paston, first to rise to prominence in his 
family, was acquainted with Thos. Chaucer and Molynes, 
Lydgate's friends, and was a benefactor of Bury St. 
Edmunds, Lydgate's home. 

(4) He married in 1420 a lady of position. 

(5) His character concides with the conventional de- 
scription of the lover in the Temple of Glas. 

(6) A Paston was fond of the Temple of Olas, in 
1471, and owned mss. of several other of Lydgate's poems. 

(7) One poem, possibly by Lydgate, written for a 
Paston lady, exists in the Paston letters of to-day. 

(8) The proposed date of the Temple of Glas, 1420, 
coincides in the use of the heroic couplet with Lydgate's 
usage during the period 1412-26, and with that of no other 
period in his life. 

(9) Lydgate's poem on the Duke of Gloucester's Be- 
trothal, in its address to a lady, and particularly in its 
description of the lady, her dress, and motto, furnishes a 
close parallel to the Temple of Glas, and is only two years 
removed from the date of the Paston marriage. 

While the fact cannot be considered as proved, then, there 
seems some reason for associating the Temple of Glas with 
the betrothal, or " ensurance," as it was then called, 1 of 
Judge Wm. Paston with Agnes Berry, in 1420. 

Henby Noble MacCbacken. 

1 Compare Venus' s words to the Lady and Man :— 

T. O. 1229. Eternally be bonde of assuraunce 

The cnott je knet, which mai not be vnbovnd. 

This surely refers to a real betrothal. 



